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SELECTIONS FROM THE LIFE AND EXPERIENCE 
OF THOMAS BULMAN. 

(Continued from page 676.) 


It is a striking and encouraging feature of Chris- 
tian love, that the true followers of Christ living 
as they do near to the Fountain of all good them- 
selves, are led in a remarkable manner into a bro- 
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When I was first drawn to visit you in spirit, 
it was to exhort you to an inward watchfulness 
before the Lord. Breathe unto Him who knows 
all your wants, who sees all your afflictions, who 
is well acquainted with all your sighs and groans, 
yea, who also has a bottle for your tears. Be 
watchful against anything of hardness @gainst 
your persecutors, lest it hinder your clear access 
to the Fountain of grace. 

I am not against any outward means being 
used, in the Truth, for your deliverance, but 
would be glad to hear of it. But O, my friends, 
if you do experience your well to be in the Lord, 
and your peace to flow like a river, in all your 
trying moments, turn in and refresh yourselves 
at it. Had we asa society, been faithful, from 
the time we were first a people, the Truth, I have 
said, would have overspread the whole earth be- 
fore this day. But the unfaithfulness of many has 
caused great suffering to some, and will cause 
great suffering to others. But to whom shall these 





therly feeling and fellowship, one with another, sufferers make their moan, or before whom shall 
under suffering, and more especially, when that they spread their cause, but the Lordalone? I 
suffering is for the Cause of Truth. This is often | desire that you may ever be preserved blameless 


the case even when the parties are personally 
strangers toeach other, and thus Thomas Bulman, 
having heard of some Friends being cast into pri- 
son, in York Castle, at the suit of George Mark- 
ham, the Vicar of Carlton near Skipton, for re- 
fusing to pay tithes, was constrained to address 
them by letter, to comfort and encourage them 
in faithfully suffering in the maintenance of their 
testimony against this anti-christian impost. 

The names of these prisoners were Joseph 
Brown, John Wormall, John Stansfield, Henry 
Wormall, Henry King, John Wilkinson, Wm. 
Hartley, and James Walton. 

The following portions of Thomas Bulman’s 
correspondence with them will be read with in- 
terest : 


TO JOSEPH BROWN AND HIS FELLOW PRISONERS, FOR CON- 
SCIENCE SAKE, IN YORK CASTLE. 


Irthington, 23d of 2d mo., 1796. 


Dearly beloved Friends,— 1 have often heard 
of your imprisonment, and have been sorry for 
you; but now am drawn more near in spirit to 
you, and have travailed in secret for your pre- 
servation, in the best sense. 

0, my dear friends, look unto the Lord for 
strength and support, in this very sore and bitter 
conflict ; he can bear you up; he only can work 
your deliverance in every respect. 


in his sight. It is he who can turn the hearts of 
the sons of men, as a man turns the watercourse 
in his field, and can work your deliverance when 
| all human help fails. 
I am sensible that the good-will of Him that 
| formerly dwelt in the bush, is toward you, and 
clear I am, that the end of your affliction will be 
peace, and the honor of the Lord, if you continue 
faithful. So to the Lord I leave you, and desire 
to be your companion in tribulation, in this vale 
of tears, and that we may meet in the mansions 
above. From your brother, 


THomMas BuLMAN. 


Irthington, 26th of 7th mo., 1796. 

Devrly Beloveds,—Though in outward bonds ! 
My long silence may make you doubt whether I 
have forgotten you; but O, my dear friends, I 
have not forgotten you before the Throne of 
Grace, but am often breathing to the Lord for 
your preservation. Look unto the Lord for your 
deliverance,—look unto him for your support un- 
der the present trials. © my dear children, you 
are bearing the burden in the heat of the day ; 
but I have felt the Lord’s power ; and he is wil- 
ling and able to support you in the midst of all, 
if only your trust be in him. With the Lord’s 
blessing, and our close attention to His Holy 
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Spirit in our souls, we may be supported under closed a five pound Bank of England note, which 
our trials in this life, and hope to meet, in that I hope will be seasonable and serviceable to you 


Heavenly Canaan, where all tears shall be wiped in your present low estate. 


from our eyes. This, for you, is the sincere and 
earnest travail of the soul of 
Your affectionate friend, 
THoMAS BULMAN. 


John Wilkinson died in the prison ; the other 
Friends were liberated after about two years’ im- 
prisonment, and distraints were made upon their 
property to satisfy the claims made against them. 
Henry Wormall continued, after his liberation, 
to correspond with Thomas Bulman, whom he 
informs, that when the distraint was made upon 
him, £240 were taken from him, which was 
nearly his all, but adds, “‘ They returned my wife 
the craille and the rocking-chair.” Such were the 
sparings of the ruthless hand of ecclesiastical 
persecution ! 

At a subsequent period, Henry Wormall had 
taken the Sheffield Iris, a newspaper edited by 
James Montgomery, who, on the charge of a po- 
litical offence, in connexion with an article pub- 
lished in this paper, was committed to York Cas- 
tle, and was a prisoner there at the same time with 
these Friends. On Henry Wormall’s property 
becoming reduced, he wrote to James Montgome- 
ry, to inform him that he was unable to continue 
to take the paper, After informing Thomas Bul- 
man of this circumstance, Henry Wormall sent 
him a copy of James Montgomery’s reply, which 
is as follows, adding, in reference to this letter, 
‘“ He knew my trembling hand, and how difficult 
it was for me to write.”’* 

LETTER OF JAMES MONTGOMERY, TO HENRY WORMALL. 

Sheffield, Jan. 7th, 1808. 

My dear friend Henry,—I have just received 
your letter, which both delighted and affected 
me exceedingly. The newspaper shall be disconti- 
nued according to your order, but not my friend- 
ship to you. It did not hang on so slight a 
thread. No! Henry, I feel asif it was formed 
for eternity. Our hearts have often flowed toge- 
ther, and been as one in conversation ; and mine 
still burns within me whenever I write to you. 
The money was right, and I thank you for it. I 
am very sorry to learn that you have suffered so 
much affliction from lameness, but you trust in 
God; continue to trust in Him ; for he will ne- 
ver leave you nor forsake you. 

As a token of His remembrance, I have en- 


*In a journal kept by Henry Wormall, during his 
imprisonment in York Castle, the following record 


occurs :— 7th mo. 5th, 1796. Went from this place, 
James Montgomery, a very kind and social young 
man ; he was to me a pleasing companion, and he has 
left a good report behind him. Although he is quali- 
fied with good natural parts, and has had a liberal 
education, yet he was instructive and kind to me. I 
think I never had an acquaintance with any one be- 
fore, that was not of my persuasion, with whom IJ had 
somuch unity. I was troubled, and thought it a loss 
to part with him.” 


Accept it, Henry, 
| not from me, but from Him, who, though he was 
rich, yet, for our sakes, he became poor, and by 
suffering all the ills of poverty, (for he had not 
| whereon to lay his head) sanctified them to his 
' people. For His sake, and in His name receive 
it; for His sake and in His name I send it. I 
assure you, my dear friend, that I feel far more 
pleasure in being, on this occasion, the minister 
of his bounty to you, than I could possibly derive 
from any other disposal of this small sum, which 
I considered to be as sacredly your property, from 
the moment when He put it into my heart to 
send it, as it had been mine before. 1 can well 
sparc it from that little portion of worldly wealth 
of which he has made me steward ; and I know 
that the prudent use of it will add something to 
your temporal comforts. 

But I am ashamed to say so much about it. 
God, who gives it, bless it to you! It will 
oblige me if you will inform me, by post, of its 
safe arrival to your hands. I shall, therefore, 
anxiously expect to hear from you in the course 
of a few days; a single line will be sufficient : I 
charge you not to distress yourself with writing 
a long letter 

Farewell. Peace ‘to you and all your family. 

I am very truly your friend, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


RELIGIOUS MAXIMS. 


The hidden life, which God imparts to his ac- 
cepted people, may flourish in solitudes and 
deserts ; far from the societies of men and the 
din and disturbance of cities. From the cave 
of the hermit, from the cell of the solitary re- 
cluse, the fervent prayer has often arisen, which 
has been acceptable in the sight of God. But 
it would be a strange and fatal misconception, 
that religion, in its most pure and triumphant 
exaltations, can flourish nowhereelse. The home 
of holiness is in the heart, irrespective of out- 
ward situations and alliances ; and therefore we 
may expect to find it, if there are hearts adapted 
to its reception and growth, in the haunts of 
business as well as in the silence of retirement ; 
in the palaces of Rome, as well as in the 
deserts of the Thebais. It is a fatal mistake to 
suppose that we cannot be holy except on the 
condition of a situation and circumstances in life 
such as shall suit ourselves. It is one of the first 
principles of holiness to Jeave our times and our 
places, our going out and our coming in, our 
wasted and our goodly heritage, entirely with the 
Lord. Here, O Lord, hast thou placed us, and 
we will glorify thee here. 


Let Christ’s ambassadors beware of lightness 
in their speech. 
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ON THE INWARD TEACHING OF THE SPIRIT OF me Cor. iii. 6), and the Spirit alone can give 
us 117e. 
Gop. 


Q! eternal and omnipotent word of the Fa- 
It is certain from the Holy Scriptures (Rom. 


| om.| ther, it is thou that speakest in the depth of our 
viii.,John xiv.,) that the Spirit of God dwells with-| souls! The word that proceeded from the mouth 
in us, acts there, prays without ceasing, groans, de- 


of the Saviour, during the days of his mortal 
sires, asks for us what we know not how to ask for} life, has only had energy to produce such won- 
ourselves, urges us on, animates us, speaks to us| drous fruit, because it has been animated by that 
when we are silent, suggests to us all truth, and| Spirit of life which is The Word itself. Henee 
so unites us to Him that we become one spirit.| it is that St. Peter says: “ Lord, to whom shall 
(1 Cor. vi. 17.) This is the teaching of faith, we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
and even those instructors who are farthest re- 


L (John, vi. 68.) 

moved from the interior life, cannot avoid ac-} Tt ig not, then, the outward law of the Gospel 
knowledging so much. Still, notwithstanding} s)on¢ which God shows us internally, by the light 
these theoretical principles, they always strive to] of reason and faith ; it is his Spirit that speaks, 
maintain that in practice the external law, or at| touches, operates in and animates us; so that it 
least a certain light of learning and reason illu-| i, ¢he Spirit which does ia us and with us what. 
minates us|within, and that then our understand-| over we do that is good, as it is our soul that gives 
ing acts of itself from that instruction. They do not! jife to our body, and regulates all its movements. 

rely sufficiently upon the interior teacher, the te tic em: teem, ee eats 
Holy Spirit, who does everything inus. Heis| .",’ » true, thas we are continually in- 
y Spirit, y ching spired, and that we do not lead a gracious life 
the soul of our soul ; we could not form a thought ame S pracees aes, 
, . : ; pt so far as we act under this interior inspi- 

or a desire without Him. Alas! what blind-| ~~. : ria P 
; ; ration. But O God! how few Christians feel 
ness is ours! We reckon ourselves alone in the inf how fiw cones whe d ' chilate j 
interior sanctuary, when God is much more in- ia ah aalienien aiieam . we or mate 2 
timately present there than we are ourselves. * * ve saad J ye oy eee 

Without the actual inspiration of the Spirit of L . ite ee ili ; 
grace, we could neither do, nor will, nor believe ” ; par nen, t "aes es God is 
any good thing. We are, then, always inspired, Secmieae in ben = 3 by ~ Ss in = 
= we oe ay bow ae God he ona ; ane pcs J "7 aan — 

oes not cease to speak, but the noise of the crea- en | ‘nel ssions, 

et and . our a = _ a Ho a = 7 ~ an a 
nes us and prevents our hearing. e mus , j, the: s1- 
silence every creature, including self, that in oa ee — 18 a voice 
the ee iw _ = rid ome can When hay are re. mena on hon a aif 

e ineffable voice of the Bridegroom. We mus : ) » they have iff 
lend an attentive ear, for his voice is soft and = in oe — —— Voice, 
oe and is only heard of those who hear nothing 4 Sa aon leeuied ae a ge J : a 
else ! 

Ah, how rare is it to find a soul still enough speaks as piercing even to the dividing aswnder 
to hear God speak! The slightest murmur of our] %/ 8 and spirit. (Heb. iv. 12.) God causes him- 
vain desires, or of a love fixed upon self, con- self to be perceived, enjoyed, followed ; they hear 
founds all the words of the Spirit of God. We erage ocae a pon a reproach in the 
hear well enough that he is speaking, and that} ”. S hi earth, and causes it to be torn in 
he is asking for something, but we caunot distin-| P!eces. Such is true and pure contrition. 
guish what is said, and are often glad enough| God speaks, too, in wise and enlighted persons, 
that we cannot. The least reserve, the slightest] whose life, outwardly correct, seems adorned 
slf-reflective act, the most imperceptible fear of | with many virtues; but such are often too full 
hearing too clearly what God demands, interferes | of themselves and their lights, to listen to God. 
with the interior voice. Need we be astonished, | Every thing is turned into reasoning ; they sub- 
then, if so many people, pious indeed, but full of — = — of —— wisdom and the 
plans of human prudence, for what would come 
fidence in their own virtues, cannot hear it, and| infinitely better through the channel of simpli- 
consider its existence as a dream of fanatics ?|city and docility to the word of God. They 
Alas ! what would they with their proud reason-|seem good, sometimes better than others; they 
ings ? Of what efficacy would be theexterior word | are so, perhaps, up to a certain point, but it is a 
of pastors, or even of the Scriptures themselves,| mixed goodness. They are still in possession of 
if we had not within, the word of the Holy Spirit | themselves, and desire always to be so, accord- 
giving to the others all their vitality ? The out-/ing to the measure of their reason ; they love to 
ward word, even, of the Gospel, without the fe-| be in the hands of their own counsel, and to be 
cundating, vivifying, interior word would be but} strong and great in their own eyes. 
anempty sound. It is the /eéter that alone kill-| I thank thee, O my God, with Jesus Christ, 
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that Thou hast hid thine ineffable secrets from 
these great and wise ones, whilst Thou takest plea- 
sure in revealing them tofeeble and humble souls! 
It is with babes alone that Thou art wholly un- 
reseryed ; the others Thou treatest in their own 

; they desire knowledge and great virtues, and 
Thougivest them dazzling illuminations, and con- 
vertegt them into heroes. But this is not the 
better part ; there is something more hidden for | 
thy dearest children ; they lie with John on thy 
breast. As for these great ones who are con- 
stantly afraid of stooping and becoming lowly, 
Thou leayest them in all their greatness; they 
shall nevershare thy caresses and thy familiarity, 
for to deserve these, they must become as little 
children, and play upon thy knees. 

I have often observed that a rude, ignorant 
sinner, just beginning to be touched by a lively 
sense of the love of God, is much more disposed | 
to listen to this inward language of the Spirit of 
Grace, then those enlightened and learned per- 
sons who have grown old in their own wisdom. 
God, whose sole desire is to communicate Him- 
self, cannot, so to speak, find where to set his 
foot in souls so full of themselves, who have 
grown fat upon their own wisdom and virtues ; 
but, as says the Scripture, “Ais secret is with the | 
simple.” (Prov. iii. 32, vulg.) 

But where are they? I do not find them; | 
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nothing, can do nothing, and are nothing: we 
feel it and are delighted at it. But in this un. 
reserved abandonment, we find everything we 
need from moment to moment, in the infinity of 
God. There we find the daily bread of know. 
ledge, as of everything else, without laying up; 
then the unction from above teaches us all truth, 
while it takes away our own wisdom, glory, in- 
terest, yea, our own will; it makes us content 
with our powerlessness, and with a position below 
every creature; we are ready to yield to the 
merest worms of the dust, and to confess our 
most secret miseries before the whole world, fear- 
ing unfaithfulness more than punishment and 
confusion of face. 

Here it is, I say, that the Spirit teaches us all 
truth ; for all truth is eminently contained in 
this sacrifice of love, where the soul strips itself 
of everything to present it to God.— Fenelon. 


FOOLISH THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


We are apt to believe in Providence so long 
as we have our own way ; but if things go awry, 
then we think if there is a God, He is in heaven, 
and not on earth. 

The cricket in the spring builds his little 


| house in the meadow, and chirps for joy, because 


all is going so well with him. But when he 


God sees them and loves to dwell inthem; hears the sound of the plow a few furrows off, 
“ My Father and I,” says Jesus Christ, “will and the thunder of the oxen’s tread; then the 


come unto him and make our abode with him.” | skies begin to look dark, and his heart fails him. 
(John. xiv. 23.) Ah! a soul delivered from self, ; The plow comes craunching along, and turns 
and abandoned to grace, counting itself as noth- | his dwelling bottom side up; and, as he is roll- 
ing, and walking, without thought, at the will ing over and over without a home, his heart 


of that pure love which is its perfect guide, has - 
an experience which the wise can neither receive | 
nor understand ! 

1 was once as wise as any; thinking I saw | 
everything, I saw nothing ; [ crept along feeling | 
my way by a succession of reasonings, but there | 
was no ray toenlighten my darkness ; I was con- | 
tent to reason. But when we have silenced every- 
thing within, that we may listen to God, we know 
all things without knowing anything, and then 
perceive that, until then, we were utterly igno- 
rant of all that we thought we understood. We 
lose all that we once had, and care not for it; we 
have then no more that belongs to self; all things 
are all lost, and we with them. There is some- 
thing within that joins with the spouse in the 
Canticles in saying ; ‘‘ Let me see thy countenance, 
let me hear thy voice; for sweet is thy voice and 
thy countenance is comely.” (Sol. Song ii. 14.) 
Ah! how sweet is that voice; it makes me all 
tremulous within! Speak, O beloved, and let 
none other dare to speak but Thee! Be still, 
my soul ; speak, Love! 

Then it is that we know all things without know- 
ing anything. Not that we have the presump- 
tion to suppose that we possess in ourselves all 
truth. No! on the contrary, we feel thet we see 


says— 

“Ob, the foundations of the world are de- 
stroyed, and everything is going to ruin !’’ 

But the husbandman, who walks behind his 
plow, singing and whistling as he goes, does he 
think the foundations of the world are breaking 
up? Why, he does not so much as know there 
was any house or cricket there. He thinks of 
the harvest which is to follow the track of the 
plow ; and the cricket, too, if he will bat wait, 
will find a thousand blades of grass where there 
was but one before... 

Weare all like the crickets. If anything hap- 
pens to overthrow our plans, we think all is going 
to ruin.— H. W. Beecher. 


THE SILENT CONFLICTS OF LIFE. 


A triumph in the field is a theme for poetry, 
for painting, for history, for all the eulogistic and 
aggrandizing agencies whose united tribute con- 
stitute Fame ; but there are victories won by men 
over themselves, more truly honorable to the con- 

uerors than any that can be achieved in war. 

f these silent successes we never hear. The 
battles in which they are obtained are fought 
in solitude without help save from above. 


et ee ee ee ee 
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The conflict is sometimes waged in the still 
watches of the night, and the struggle is often 
fearful. Honor to every conqueror in sucha 
warfare ! Honor to the man or woman who fights 
tempation, hatred, revenge, envy, selfishness, 
back to its last covert in the heart, and thence 
expels it forever. 


THOUGHTS ON LABOR. 
RY T. PARKER. 
(Concluded from page 677.) 


The world no doubt grows better; comfort is 
increased from age toage. What isa luxury in 
one generation, scarce attainable by the wealthy 
thy, becomes at last the possession of most men. 
Solomon with all his wealth had no carpet on his 
chamber floor ; no glass in his windows ; no shirt 
to his back. But as the world goes, the increase 
of comforts does not fall chiefly into the hands 
of those who create then by their work. The 
mechanic cannot use the costly furniture he 
makes. This, however, is of small consequence ; 
but he has not always the more valuable consid- 
eration, TIME TO GROW WISER AND BETTER IN. 
As society advances, the standard of poverty 
rises. A man in New England is called poor 
at this day, who would have been rich a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago; but as it rises, the 
number that falls beneath that standard be- 


comes a greater part of the whole population. Of 
course the comfort of a few is purchased by the 
loss of the many. The world has grown rich and 
refined, but chiefly by the efforts of those who 


themselves continue poor and ignorant. So the 
ass, while he carried wood and spices to the 
Roman bath, contributed to the happiness of the 
State, but was himself always dirty and overwork. 
ed. It is easy to see these evils,and weep for them. 
It is common also to censure some one class of 
men—the Rich or the Educated, the Manufac- 
turers, the Merchants, or the Politicians, for ex- 
_ ample—as if the sin rested solely with them, while 
it belongs to society at large. But the world yet 
waits for some one to heal these dreadful evils, 
by devising some new rr , Or applying the 
old. Who shall apply Christianity to so- 
cial life ? 

But God orders all things wisely. Perhaps 
it is best that man should toil on some centuries 
more before the race becomes of age, and capa- 
ble of receiving its birthright! Every wrong 
must at last be righted, and he who has borne the 
burthen of society in this ephemeral life, and 
tasted none of its rewards, and he also who has 
eaten its loaves and fishes and yet earned nothing, 
will no doubt find an equivalent at last in the 
scales of divine Justice. Doubtless the time will 
come when labor will be a pleasant pastime ; when 
the sour sweat and tears of life shall be wiped 
away from many faces; when the few shall not 
be advanced at the expense of the many ; when 
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ten pairs of female hands shall not be deformed 
to nurse a single pair into preternatural delicacy, 
but when all men shall eat bread in the sweat of 
their face, and yet find leisure to cultivate what is 
best and divinest in their souls, toa degree we do 
not dream of as yet; when the strong man who 
wishes to be a Mouth and not a Hand, or to gain 
the treasures ofsociety by violence or cunning, and 
not by paying their honest price, will be looked 
upon with the same horror we feel for pirates 
and robbers, and the guardians who steal the in- 
heritance of their wards and leave them to want 
and die. No doubt it is a good thing that four 
or five men out of thethousand should find time, 
exemption from labor, and wealth likewise to 
obtain a generous education of their Head and 
Heart and Soul, but it is a better thing, it is alone 
consistent with God’s law that the world shall be 
managed, so that each man shall have a chance 
to obtain the best education society can give him, 
and while he toils, to become the best and greatest 
his natureis capable of being, in this terrene sphere. 
Things never will come to their proper level so 
long as Thought with the Head, and Work with 
tbe Hands are considered incompatible. Never 
till all men follow the calling they are designed 
for by nature, and it becomes as common for a 
rich man’s son to follow a trade, as now itis hap- 
pily for a poor men’s to be rich. Labor will 
always be unattractive and disgraceful, so long 
as wealth unjustly obtained is a distinction, and 
so long as the best cultivation of a manis thought 
inconsistent with the life of the farmer and the 
tailor. As things now are, men desert a laborious 
occupation for which they are fitted, and have a 
natural fondness, and seek bread and honor in 
the “learned professions,”’ for which they have 
neither ability nor taste, solely because they seek 
a generous education, which is thought inconsis- 
tent with a life of hard work. Thusstrong heads 
desert the plough and the anvil, to come into a 
a profession which they dislike, and then to find 
their duty pointing one way and their desire 
travelling another. Thus they attempt to live 
two lives at the same time, and fail of both, as 
he who would walk eastward and westward at 
the same time makes no progress. 

Now the best education and the highest cul- 
ture, in a rational state of society, does not seem 
inconsistent with a life of hard work. It is not 
a figure of speech, but a plain fact, that a man is 
educated by his trade, or daily calling. Indi- 
rectly, Labor ministers to the wise man intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual instruction, just as it 
gives him directly his daily bread. Under its 
legitimate influence, the frame acquires its due 
proportions and proper strength. To speak 
more particularly, the work of a farmer, for ex- 
ample, is a school of mental discipline. He must 
watch the elements; must understand the na- 
ture of the soil he tills, the character and habits 
of the plants he rears, the character and disposi- 
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tion of each animal that serves him as a living 
instrument. Each day makes large claims on 
him for knowledge, and sound judgment. He 
is to apply good sense to the soil. Now these 
demands tend to foster the habit of observing 
and judging justly; to increase thought, and 
elevate the man. The same may be said of al- 
most all trades. The sailor must watch the ele- 
ments, and have all his knowledge and faculties 
at command, for his life often depends on having 
“the right thought at the right time.” Judgment 
and decision are thus called forth. The educa- 
tion men derive from their trade is so striking, 
that craftsmen can express almost any truth; be 
it never so deep aud high, in the technical terms 
of the “shop.” The humblest business may 
thus develop the noblest power of thinking. So 
a trade may be to the man, in some measure, 
what theschool and the college are to the scholar. 
The wise man learns more from his corn and 
cattle, than the stupid pedant from all the 
folios of the Vatican. The habit of thinking, 
thus acquired, is of more value than the greatest 
number of thoughts learned by rote, and label- 
led for use. 

But an objection may readily be brought to 
this view, and it may be asked, why then are 
not the farmers as a class so well instructed as 
the class of lawyers? Certainly there may be 
found farmers who are most highly educated. 
Men of but little acquaintance with books, yet 
men of thought, observation, and sound judg- 
ment. Scholars are ashamed before them when 
they meet, and blush at the homely wisdom, the 
acute analysis, the depth of insight and breadth 
of view displayed by laborers in blue frocks. 
But these cases are exceptions. These men were 
geniuses of no mean order, and would be great 
under any circumstances. It must be admitted, 
that, as a general rule, the man who works is 
not so well educated as the lawyer. But the 
difference between them rises not so much from 
any difference in the two callings, as from this 
circumstance, that the lawyer eaters his profes 
sion with a large fund of knowledge and the 
habits of intellectual discipline, which the 
farmer has not. He therefore has the advan- 
tage so long as he lives. If two young men of 
the same age and equal capacity were to receive 
the same education,till they were twenty years old, 
both taking proper physical exercise at the same 
time, and one of them should then spend three 
years in learning the science of the Law, the 
other in the science of the Farm, and then both 
should enter the full practice of their two call- 
ings, each having access to books if he wished 
for them, and educated men and women, can 
any one doubt that the farmer, at the age of forty, 
would be the better educated man of the two? 
The trade teaches as much as the profession, and 
it is as well kuown that almost every farmer has 
as much time fur genera] reading as the lawyer, 


and better opportunity for thought, since he can 
think of what he will when at his work, while, 
the lawyer’s work demands his thought all the 
time he is in it. The farmer would probably 
have the more thoughts; the lawyer the more 
elegant words. If there is any employment 
which degrades the man who is a/ways engaged 
in it, cannot many bear the burthen—each a 
short time—and so no one be crushed to the 
ground? 

Morality, likewise, is taught by a trade. The 
man must have dealings with his fellows. The 
afflicted call for his sympathy ; the oppressed for 
his aid. Vice solicits his rebuke, and virtue 
claims his commendation. If he buys and sells, 
he is presented with opportunities to defraud. 
He may conceal a fault in his work, and thus 
deceive his employer. So an appeal is contin- 
ually made to his sense of Right. If faithful, 
he learns justice. It is only by this exposure to 
temptation, that virtue can be acquired. It isin 
the water that men learn to swim. Still more, 
a man does not toil for himself alone, but for 
those dearest to his heart; this for his father; 
that for his child; and there are those who out 
of the small pittance of their daily earning con- 
tribute to support the needy, print Bibles for the 
ignorant, and preach the Gospel to the poor. 
Here the meanest work becomes Heroisin. The 
man who toils for a principle ennobles himself by 
the act. 

Still farther, Labor has a religious use. It 
has been well said, “‘ an undevout astronomer 1s 
mad.” But an undevout farmer, sailor, or mechan- 
ic, is equally mad, for the duties of each afford 
a school for his devotion. In respect to this in- 
fluence, the farmer seems to stand on the very 
top of the world. The laws uf nature are at 
work for’him. For him the sun shines and the rain 
falls. ‘Ihe earth grows warm to receive his seed. 
The dew moistens it; the blade springs up and 
grows he knowsnot how, while all the stars come 
forth to keep watch over his rising corn. There 


is no second cause between him and the soul o 






all. Everything hetlooks on, from the earliest 
flowers of spring. vaustere grandeurs of a 
winter sky at ni e work of God’s band. 
The yreat process of growth and decay, change 
and reproduction, are perpetually before him. 
Day and Night, Serevity and Storm visit and 
bless him as they move. Nature’s great works 
are done for no one in special; yet each man re- 
ceives as much of the needed rain, and the need- 
ed heat, as if all rain and all heat were designed 
for his use alone. He labors, but it is not only the 
fruit of his labor that he eats. No; God’s ex- 
haustless Providence works for him ; works with 
him. His laws warm and water the fields, re- 
plenishing the earth. Thus the Husbandman, 
whose eye is open, walks always in the temple 
of God. He sees the divine goodness and 
wisdom in the growth of a flower or tree; in 
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the nice adjustment of an insect’s supplies to its 
demands; in the perfect contentment found 
everywhere in nature—for you shall search all 
day for a melancholy fly, yet never find one. 
The influence of all these things on an active 
and instructed mind is ennobling. The man 
seeks daily bread for the body, and gets the 
bread of life for the soul. Like his corn and 
his trees, his heart and mind are cultivated by 
his toil; for as Saul seeking his father’s stray 
cattle found a kingdom, as stripling David was 
anointed king while keeping a few sheep in the 
wilderness, and when sent to carry bread to his 
brothers in the camp slew a giant, and became 
monarch; so each man who, with true motives, 
an instructed mind, and soul of tranquil devotion, 
goes to his daily work, however humble, may 
slay the giant Difficulty, and be anointed with 
gladness and possess the Kingdom of Heaven. 
In the lowliest calling he may win the loftiest 
result, as you may see the stars from the deepest 
valley as well as from the top of Chimborazo. 
But to realize this end the man must have some 
culture, and a large capital of information at 
the outset ; and then it is at a man’s own option, 
whether his work shall be to him a blessing or a 
curse. 


DECLINE OF FEMALE CONVERSATION.—An 
English writer declares the fact—that the wo- 
_ men of our day do not ‘“ converse””—and then 
attributes it to the multiplicity of studies and 
the evening confinement to books and school com- 
panions. It says: 

“Tt should be as much a matter of duty and 
of conscience to insist on out-door exercise, 
and in-door social recreation, as upon any of the 
regular exercises of the school-room. School stu- 
dies should be confined absolutely to school 
hours. To allow them to encroach upon the later 
hours of the day, and upon the graceful house- 
hold duties and recreations, which either are, or 
ought to be provided for every girl at home; in 
other words, to subordi ome-training to 
the school-training, o t the former in 
favor of the latter, is a Ipable and ruin- 
ous mistake. It is bad even in an intellectual 
point of view. To say nothing of other disad- 
vantages, it deprives girls of the best opportuni- 
ties they can ever have of learning that most fe- 
minine, most beautiful, most useful of all accom- 
plishments—the noble art of conversation. For 
conversation is an art as wellasa gift. It is 
learned best by familiar intercourse between 
young and old, in the leisure unreserve of the 
evening social circle. But when girls are ban- 
ished from this circle by the pressure of school- 
tasks, talking only with their school mates till 
they “come out”’ into society, and monopolized 
entirely by young persons of their own age, they 
easily learn to mistake chatter for conversation, 
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and “small talk” becomes for life their only 
medium of exchange. Hence, with all the in- 
tellectual training of the day, there never was a 
greater dearth of intellectual conversation.” 


Otp FasHioneD ComFrorts.——Our ances- 
tors were a frugal, self-denying people, inured to 
hardship from the cradle—they were content to 
be without almost all the luxuries of life, but 
they enjoyed some of its comforts to which many 
of us are strangers,—old-fashioned comforts, we 
may term them,—and among these the old fire- 
place, as it used to be termed, held no mean rank. 
How vividly the picture of one of those spacious 
kitchens of the olden times comes to our mind 
with its plain furniture, and sanded floor, inno- 
cent of paint, but as white as the neatest of 
housewives could make it. In one corner stood 
the old clock, its very face wearing an aspect of 
good cheer, and seeming to smile besa 
upon a miniature moon over its head, whith tra- 
dition said had, at a remote period, followed the 
rising and setting of its great prototype in the 
heavens, though its days of active service were 
long ago over. 

But the crowning glory of that kitchen was 
not its white sanded floor, nor the high desk with 
its pigeon holes, and secret drawers which no 
venturous youngster ever dared invade, nor yet, 
the old clock ticking so musically in one corner, 
but it was the old-fashioned fire- place with its 
blazing embers, huge backlog and iron fire-dogs, 
that shed a glory over the whole room, gilded 
the plain and homely furniture with its bright 
light, and rendered the place a fit type of true 
New England homes in “ ye olden time.” 

Never were there such apples as those which 
swung round and round upon strings before the 
bright fire of a winter’s evening,—never such 
baked potatoes as those buried deep in the ashes 


upon the hearth,—never such corn-stalks as* 


those which caught a golden hue from the blaz- 
ing embers, or turkeys like those turned slowly 
upon a spit, filling the room with savory odors so 
suggestive of a dainty repast. 

Before the fire was the wooden settle, and here 
the children were wont to sit in the long even- 
ings, telling stories, cracking nuts, conning their 
lessons for the morrow, or listening in silence to 
the words of wisdom that fell from the lips of 
their superiors ;—and anon gazing in silence 
into the bright fire and conjuring up all sorts of 
grotesque and fanciful images from among the 
burning coals. No fabled genii, with their ma- 
gic lamps of enchantments, could build such 
gorgeous palaces, or create such gems as the child 
could discern amid the blazing embers of the 
old fashioned fireplace. 

And we must not neglect the chimney corner, 
where sat our grandfather in his accustomed seat 
—his hair silvered with the snows of many win- 
tere,—a venerable man, to whom old age bad 
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come “ frostily, but kindly,’ and whose last days 
were like those of an Indian Summer, serene 
and beautiful, even till the stars appeared in 
heaven. 

* How pure was the air of the room in these 
days! The huge fire-place, with its brisk draught, 
carried off the impurities of the atmosphere and 
left the air pure, life-giving and healthful. Now 
we crouch around hot cooking-stoves and thiok 


an evening; or we huddle about air-tight stoves 
and wonder that the air seems burnt and impure; 
or we sit down in chilly rooms heated by a fur- 
nace, and marvel that with all our costly furni- 
ture, soft carpets, bright mirrors, and damask 
curtains, they are such cheerless places, so little 
like our ideas of a New England home. 

Alas ! that with all the so-called improvements 
of our advanced civilization, the fire should be 
permitted to go out forever in our old fashioned 
fire places, thus burying in the ashes of the past 
80 many means of health, home-comfort, good 
cheer and happiness.— Exeter News Letter. 
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From a Report of the Commissioner on Indian 
Affairs we extract some interesting particulars. 
There is considerable evidence of a humane de- 
sire for the welfare of these people on the part 
of government, but the justice meted out to 
them is not always even-handed and impartial. 
The attempt to dispossess the Indians of Red 
riyer of their fertile and valuable lands, because 
tly. lie directly on the commercial route of the 
Hud¥on Bay Company, is only one among the 
many.acts of injustice for which, we fear, our 
{ country will one day have a fearful reckoning. 




















The agent for the Indians remaining in the 


continued but gradual improvement. These In- 
dians comprise the remnant left of the once 
famed and formidable confederacy of the Six 
Nations, whose dominion and despotic sway at 
one time extended from the shores of Lake 
Michigan to the Carolinas, and from the St. 
Lawrence river to the Wabash. Though much 
reduced in number, their decline in that particu- 
lar has been far less than that of most, if not all, 
the tribes who have suffered the evils of contin- 
ued removal from place to place as the white 
population has advanced. At the commence- 
ment of the war of the Revolution they were es- 
timated to have numbered not more than 9,000. 
Their present population is about 4,000. They 
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it strange that we feel so stupid and drowsy of 


State of New York reports favorably of their | signed to the 








are comfortably located on reservations in differ-| necessary for the purpose, that it had to be 


ent parts of the State, where laws, especially 
enacted for the purpose, effectually protect them 
in their persons and property. The State has algo 
extended to them the advantages of her free 
school system—there being twenty-one schools 
of that description in successful operation among 
them, six of which are taught by Indians. It ig 
hoped that this good example of considerate and 
philanthropic regard for the rights, interests, and 
welfare of the Indians will be followed by the 
other States within whose limits portions of the 
race remain permanently located. 

The number of scholars in the above-men- 
tioned schools is 825—470 boys and 355 girls. 
There is also an Asylum for Orphans, a most ex- 
cellent institution, sustained by the Society of 
Friends, who have for many years watched over 
the interests and welfare of these Indians, and 
which is very appropriately named the ‘“‘ Thomas 
Asylum,” in houor of the venerable Philip E. 
Thomas, of Baltimore, who has been the active 
and efficient agent of the Society during the 
whole period of its watchful care over the In- 
dians. 

The policy of concentrating the Indians of 
Michigan on small reservations, with the view 
of training them to industrial pursuits, is being 
successfully prosecuted, and, if aided by such 
legislation on the part of the State as may be 
necessary for the protection of their rights and 
interests, and to prevent their being supplied 
with ardent spirits, confident hopes may be en- 
tertained of an early and material improvement 
in their condition. 

The Oneidas in Wisconsin are anxious to have 
the lands in their reservation surveyed and lim- 
ited portions thereof allotted to them in several- 
ty; the remainder to be disposed of for their 
benefit. Their agent gives good reasons why 
this should be done, and it being in conformity 
with the now firmly established policy of the 
Department, they should be gratified in their 
reasonable wishes in this particular. 

The Stockbridges and Munsees have mani- 
isfaction with the lands as- 
ty of 1856, because, 
as they have a heir unfitness for agri- 
cultural purposes, a portion of their tribe 
have heretofore refused to go there, in conse- 
quence of which the Department has not felt 
justified in paying over their removal and im- 
provement funds, not considering them entitled 
thereto, unless they all united in complying 
with the obligations of the treaty. Though not 
satisfied that their objections to their new coun- 
try were well founded, the Department was will- 
ing to gratify them in a desire which they ex- 
pressed to be located with the Oneidas on their 
reservation, if the arrangement could be made 
upon reasonable terms. The Oneidas, however, 
demanded so exorbitant a price for the lands 
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abandoned, since which all of the Stockbridges 
and Munsees, their agent reports, have removed 
to and are now on their own lands. 

The agent reports that the Menomonees are 
beginning to make some progress in the adop- 
tion of agricultural and other industrial pursuits, 
in the new home provided for them by the treaty 
of 1854; and that they desire to have their 
lands partitioned among them in severalty, which 
may be regarded as an evidence of a dawning 
consciousness on their part of an entire change 
in their mode of life being necessary for their 
welfare and happiness. 

I would respectfully call your attention to the 
considerations presented in the reports of the 
agent for the Mississippi Chippewas, and the 
superintendent for the Northern Superintenden- 
ey,in favor of a treaty with the Red Lake Chip- 
pewas, and the Indians of the Red River of the 
North, for the extinguishment of their title to 
the lands which they own in that region, em- 
bracing, it is estimated, some 13,000 square 
miles. These lands though remote, are repre- j 
sented to be fertile and valuable. They lie be- 
tween our northern settlements in Minnesota and 
the boundary line between us and the British 
Possessions. The extension of our settlements 
in that direction has been stimulated and accel- 
erated by the important and valuable commerce 
which has sprang up with the considerable pop- 
uation on the other side of the line, and which, 


for the benefit of our citizens, is entitled to pro- 
tection and safe transit through the country of 
these Indians, but which cannot be given to it 


while the lands remain theirs. The importance 
of this route as a channel of commerce is seen in 
the fact that the Hudson’s Bay Company now 
transport over it the supplies required for their 
numerous trading posts to the northwest. The 
Indians in question are not under treaty pledges 
and obligations, without which they cannot, of 
course, be brought under the necessary control, 
and subjected to our molified reservation policy. 
The negotiation of a treaty with them would, 
therefore, seem to be required, as well for their 
benefit and welfare as fo tion and ad- 
vancement of the intere wn citizens. 
In the reports of Superintéfident Cullen and 
Agent Brown, herewith, will be found most in- 
teresting accounts of a remarkable revolution 
now going on among the Sioux Indians of Min- 
nesota, in regard to their dress, habits, and pur- 
suits. In common with the other members of 
the great Dakota tribes, they have heretofore 
been regarded as among the most wild and in- 
tractable, as they have been among the most 
warlike Indians within our borders, or on this 
continent, and but very faint hopes have been 
entertained of their ever being domesticated and 
civilized. But, through the good management 
and unremitting efforts of the above-named offi- 
cers, the policy of restricting them to small re- 
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servations, of dividing their lands among them 
in severalty, and providing them with comfort- 
able abodes thereon, and of supplying them with 
stock, implements and other means and facilities 
of adopting agricultural pursuits, has been at- 
tended with the most gratifying results. They 
are rapidly putting aside their barbaric costume 
and ornaments, and adopting the dress as well 
as the habits and pursuits of civilized life. The 
plan devised by the Superintendent and Agent 
of having them signify their determination to do 
this in an open and formal manner by being 
shorn of their scalp-locks—the peculiar and dis- 
tinctive badxe of the savage warrior—and as- 
sumiug the dress of the white man, is well cal- 
culated, not only to confirm the transformation 
in those making the change, but also to have a 
powerful effect and influence upon their breth- 
ren to follow their example. It is stated that 
among those who have so changed are many of 
the chiefs and members of the most influential 
men of the-tribe; that two hundred men with 
their ‘families, making together seven hundred 
persons, have done so within the last year; that 
five hundred more are now preparing for it, and 
that the confident expectation is that at the end 
of three years the Blanket Indians will number 
less than did those who wore civilized costumes 
two years since, before the new movement com- 
menced. And it is most gratifying to know that 
the change is not confined to dress alone, but 
that it includes also the industrious habits by 
which civilization is made and maintained; that 
in aiding to procure the material for their houses 
and improvements, and'in the construction there- 
of; the cultivation of the soil, and in the man- 
agement and care of their stock and implements, 
they evince a degree of energy, industry and in- 
telligence, which gives promise of the most hope- 
ful results. + 

The great and sudden influx of population into 
Kansas, embracing a large class of persons hav- 
ing but little regard for the obligations of law, 
and none whatever for the rights and welfare of 
the Indians, has rendered the administration of 
the affairs of this branch of the public service in 
that territory peculiarly embarrassing and oner- 
ous. Constantly recurring complaints, and diffi- 
culties growing out of lawless conduct of the 
whites toward the Indians, rendered it expedient 
and advisable that I should visit the territory in 
order to become personally acquainted with the 
actual condition of things, to ascertain what rem- 
edies could be devised for the better protection 
of the Indians and their rights, and what further 
measures, if any, could be adopted for their more 
rapid and certain domestication and improve- 
ment. ‘Treaties not having been consummated 
with several of the tribes, it also became neces- 
sary to ascertain whether they could not be in- 
duced to enter into conventional arrangements 
pursuant to the act of 1833, which had become 
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population it was no longer possible, in their| vation. This was a source of constant complaint § massac 
scattered condition, to protect them in their] and difficulty, which, it is hoped, can hereafter her, 18 
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{ agriculture; but the chiefs are now in favor of 
it, and it should be done as soon as practicable. 
I visited most of the tribes in Kansas, and was 
gratified to find a better state of things existing 
among them than I had anticipated. They are 
all favorably located, and many of them are mak- 
ing commendable efforts to improve their condi- 
tion, by adopting agricultural and other indus- 
trial pursuits. A rigid and determined adher- 


their general prosperity, the same marked and 
gratifying evidences of advancement and im. 
provement that have so repeatedly been noticed 
in former reports. ; 

The same policy which isolated the tribes in 
Kansas also placed these Indians separate and 
apart by themselves; but had they not become 
imbued with the impulse, and adopted many of 
the habits and pursuits of civilized life in their 
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Foxes of the Mississippi, by which they cede a| tivation, but, unfortunately, most of the crops lee 
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Foxes 300,000 acres. These treaties were made 
in conformity with the provisions of the act of 
1853, under which no conventional arrangements 
had been consummated with these Indians; and 
from the extent of their reservations, and the 
large quantities of land which they could not 
occupy and were of no use to them, it was im- 
possible to prevent settlements being made there- 
: on. As many as two hundred and fifty persons 


emigrants have doubtless been committed by 
them in consequence of their destitute and des 
perate condition. They have at times been com 
pelled to either steal or starve. But there 
reason to be apprehended that, in their forays, 
they have often been only the tools of the law- 
less whites residing in the territory. Io some 
of the worst outrages of this kind, involving the 
lives as well as the property of our emigrants, 
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the latter are known to have participated. That 
this was the case in the atrocious and dreadful 
massacre at “Mountain Meadows,” in Septem- 
ber, 1857, the facts stated in the report of the 
Superintendent, in regard to that occurrence, 
leave no room for doubt. The lives of from 
115 to 120 peaceable emigrants, of all ages and 
both sexes, were inhumanly and brutally sacri- 
fied on that occasion, some young children only 
being spared. These children, 17 in number, 
were afterwards, under instructions from the De- 
partment, found, and taken possession of by the 
Superintendent, and Congress having made an 
appropriation to defray the expense, 15 of them 
have been brought back and restored to their 
relatives in Arkansas. The remaining two are 
now probably on their way in. 


Diep, Suddenly, on Fourth day morning, 4th inst. 
_ H. Yarpuey, M. D.,in the 60th year of his 


——, On Third day morning, 3d inst., George As- 
port, in the 52d year of his age. 


BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 


The Cliff Swallow is not, we believe, a regular 
sojourner in these parts. His visits are believed 
to be only occasional—few and far between. At 
any rate, we are informed that he has no regular 
haunts. The farm that he gladdens this year, 


may not becheered by his presence for many com- 
ing seasons, 


We have an excellent anecdote to tell of these 


interesting birds. It was related to us, (if not 
by an eye-witness,) by one who received it from 
an undoubted source. These birds, as do near- 
ly all the birds of this latitude, take their de- 
parture hence with the summer for the warmer 
skies. Several years since a large number of them 
had their nests upon a barn in the south part of 
Deerfield: At the usual period their northera 
homes were abandoned, and the tribe took its 
fight for the tropics. After atime a solitary in- 
dividual was seen lingering among the forsaken 
habitations. Various conjectures were started 
to account for its tarrying. It might be that he 
had not strength enough for so distant an expedi- 
tion ; or he might have been accidentally left be- 
hind in the general migration, and found himself 
too timid to encounter the perils of the journey 
alone. The autumn passed away and still that 
solitary stranger remained, braving the frost and 
peltings of the sterms of winter. Spring came, 
and yet he was there. An occurrence, so singular, 
and contrary to the habits of the migrating tribes, 
caused his motions tobe watched with more at- 
tention. At length another head was observed, 
protruded from one of the nests, which seemed 
to be the abode of the bird which had been mark- 
ed with so much interest. 

_On examining that nest, the mystery was beau- 
tifully solved. Another swallow was found there 


a prisoner. One of the legs had become en- 
tangled by a thread of horse-hair which had been 
used in the lining of the nest, and held it there 
a captive. Yet it was not deserted by its faithful 
mate. Through all the lovg and dreary winter, 
his patient, self-devoting love supplied her wants. 
He saw without regret but, for his hapless con- 
sort, the deepening gloom of the fading year; 
he braved without feeling, but for her, the ad- 
vancing rigour of winter, andif he at times re- 
membered the sunny skies of the south, and the 
pleasures his tribe were there enjoying, it wasonly 
to sigh that she could not partake them. By 
night and by day, in sunshine and in cloud, in 
the calm and the tempest, he was with her mio- 
istering to her wants, and cheering the hours of 
her hopeless captivity, by his caresses and unti- 
ring devotion.— Lxchange paper. 


THE GULF STREAM AS A FERTILIZING AGENT. 


We read in Once a Week: If we follow the 
Gulf Stream across the ocean, we perceive how 
fully it fulfils the purpose for which it was de- 
signed. Sir Walter Scott tells us that the pools 
in the Orkneys are never frozen, the effects of the 
grand hot-water warming apparatus of a far dis- 
tant shore being sensibly felt even in these islands, 
which are situated in latitude nearly ten degrees 
further north than the ice-bound coast of Labrador. 
We all know that in Great Britain there is an ex- 
traordinary difference between the eastern and 
western coasts—so great indeed as to induce com- 
pletely different systems of agriculture. The Em- 
erald Isle owes her splendid grazing land to the 
soft west breezes born of the Gulf Stream which 
strikes full upon her shores ; the western shores 
of England are robed in bright green pastures 
nourished with the warmth and moisture issuing 
from the same tropical source. The dairy pro- 
duce of Great Britain has its root and issue in 
this stedfast hot-water river in the ocean, the 
limits of which modern science has so accurately 
mapped ; nay, the florid plump looks of our people, 
and the large size of our domestic animals, are 
but effects of that moist and genial atmosphere 
which finds its birthplace in the beneficent Gulf 
Stream. 

And in order to bring the effects of this extra- 
ordinary marine phenomenon closer home to the 
stomach of our reader, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to ask him, how it is that of late years he 
has purchased peas, potatoes, and broccoli so 
many weeks before their season in Covent Garden 
Market ? Peas in May were once thought to be 
an extravagance, only allowable to a duke. Now 
any moderate man may indulge in them to his 
heart’s content. Well, these vegetables are forced 
—but in a hot-house atmosphere of natnre’s own 
contriving. Where the tail of the British dolphin 
dips into the Atlantic, there the effects of the 
Gulf Stream are most felt ; it is bathed with the 
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warm moist air, heated by the far-off Gulf cauld- 
ron, and we may say, with exactness, that the 
majority of our early vegetables sold in the open 
market are forced in hot-houses in Cornwall and 
Portugal, (the seaboard of the more southerly 
promontory,) by means of a boiler situated be- 
yond the West Indian Archipelago, the conduct- 
ing hot-water pipe of which runs for nearly four 
thousand miles between the cold walls of the 
surrounding ocean. Had the ancients been aware 
of this property of the ocean, it would have 
modified the representations of the Pagan 
Olympus, and we should have been familiar with 
the spectacle of —Neptune turned gardener. 





THE HERMIT OF THE THEBAID. 


O, strong upwelling prayers of faith, 
From inmost fouats of life ye start— 
The spirit’s pulse, the vital breath 
Of soul and heart! 


From pastoral toil, from traffic’s din, 
Alone, in crowds, at home, abroad, 
Unheard of man, ye enter in 
The ear of God. 


Ye brook no forced and measured tasks, 
Nor weary route, nor formal chains ; 
The simple heart that freely asks 
In love, obtains. 


For man the living temple is: 
The mercy-seat and cherubim, 
And all the holy mysteries, 
He bears with him. 


And most avail the prayer of love, 
Which, wordless, shapes itself in deeds, 

And wearies Heaven, for naught above 
Our common needs. 


[At noon, the Thebaid hermit leaned 
O’er record of Christ’s loving word :] 
Was it an angel or a fiend, 
Whose voice he heard? 


It broke the desert’s hush of awe, 

A human utterance, sweet and mild, 
And, looking up, the hermit saw 

A little child. 


A child, with wonder-widened eyes, 
O’erawed and troubled by the sight 

Of hot, red sands and brazen skies 
And anchorite. 


‘“‘ What dost thou here, poor man? No shade 
Of cool, green downs, nor grass, nor well, 
No corn nor vines.” The hermit said : 
“ With God I dwell. 


* Alone with Him in this great calm, 
I live not by the outward sense: 
My Nile his love, my sheltering palm 

His providence.” 


The child gazed round him. “Does God live 
Here only ?—where the desert’s rim 

Is green with coro, at morn and eve, 

We pray to him. 
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“ My brother tills beside the Nile 
His little field; beneath the leaves 
My sisters sit and spin, the while 
My mother weaves. 


“ And when the millet’s ripe heads fall, 
And all the bean-field hangs in pod, 

My mother smiles, and says that all 
Are gifts from God. 


* And when to share our evening meal, 
She calls the stranger at the door, 

She says God fills the hands that deal 
Food to the poor.” 


Adown the hermit’s wasted cheeks 
Glistened the flow of human tears: 

“Dear Lord?” he said, “Thy angel speaks, 
Thy servant hears.” 


Within his arms the child he took, 

And thought of home and life with men ; 
And all his pilgrim feet forsook 

Returned again. 


The palmy shadows cool and long, 

The eye that smiled through lavish locks, 
Home’s cradle hymn and harvest song, 

And bleat of flocks. 


“OQ, child!” he said, “thou teachest me 
There is no place where God is not ; 
That love will find where’er it be, 
A holy spot.” 


He rose from off the desert sand, 
And, leaning on his staff of thorn, 

Went with the young child, hand in hand, 
Like night and morn. 


They crossed the desert’s dreary line, 
And heard the palm-tree’s nestling fan, 
The Nile bird’s cry, the low of kine, 
And voice of man. 


Unquestioning, his childish guide 
He followed, as a small band led 

To where a woman gentle-eyed, 
Her distaff fed. 


She rose, she clasped her truant boy, 

She thanked the stranger with her eyes: 
The hermit gazed in doubt and joy 

And dumb surprise. 


And lo !—with sudden warmth and light 
A tender memory thrilled his frame; 
New-born, the world-lost anchorite 
A man became! 


“ Q, sister of El Zara’s race, 

Behold me !—had we not one mother!” 
She gazed into the stranger’s face: 

“ Thou art my brother!” 


“ Taught by thy child, whom God hath sent, 
That love is more than fast or prayer, 

I come, toil, care and pain, content 
With thee to share.” 


Even as his foot the threshold crossed, 
The hermit’s better life began ; 
Its holiest saint the Thebaid lost, 


And found a man! 3. G. W. 
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WHAT THE YEAR HAS LEFT UNDONE? 


It is not what my hands have done 
That weighs wy spirit down, 

That casts a shadow o’er the sun, 
And over Earth a frown ; 

It is not any heinous guilt, 
Or vice by men abborred, 

For fair’s the fame that I have built, 
A fair life’s just reward, 

And men might wonder if they knew 

How sad I felt with “ sins so few.” 


Alas! they only see a part 
When thus they judge the whole ; 
They do not look upon the heart— 
They cannot read the soul. 
But I survey myself within, 
And mournfully I feel 
How deep the precipice of sin 
Its root may there conceal, 
And spread its poison through the frame 
Without a deed that men would blame. 


They judge by actions which they see 
Brought out before the sun; 

But conscience brings reproach to me 
For what I’ve left undone. 

For opportunities of good 
In folly thrown away, 

For time misused in solitude, 
Forgetfulness to pray, 

And thousand more omitted things 

Whose memory fills my breast with stings. 


And therefore is my heart oppressed 
With thoughtfulness and gloom, 

Nor can I hope for perfect rest 
Till I escape this doom. 

Help me, thou Merciful and Just! 
This fearful doom to fly, 


Thou art my strength, my peace, my trust, 
Ob help me, lest I die! 


And let my full obedience prove 
The perfect power of faith and love. 
H. Ware. 


AVALANCHES. 
(Continued from page 687.) 


One peculiar feature in the proceedings of an 
avalanche is the blast by which it is accompa- 
tied. Driving the air before it with great velo- 
city, a considerable commotion must necessarily 
be produced in the atmosphere. Probably the 
effects have been greatly overrated, but the mis- 
chief occasioned by these terrible visitors some- 
times assumes a form which can only be explained 
on the principle of aérial concussion. Trees are 
frequently stripped or levelled on each side of 
their track, though standing far beyond the reach 
of the hurrying snow. ‘‘ The current of air,” 
says Friedrich Kérner, “ extends many hundred 
paces beyond the lawine, and overshoots it with 
a violence which the solid cliffs can scarcely re- 
sist. The strongest trees are torn to strips, men 
and animals are hurled into the abyss, or borne 
unhurt to some neighboring ridge; houses are 
unroofed, and beams, lumps of ice, and frag- 
ments of stone are sent clattering through the 


air.’* It is stated that the eastern spire of the 
convent of Dissentis was prostrated by the breath 
of an avalanche, which dashed past the place at 
the distance of a quarter of amile. On the 27th 
of December, 1819, an enormous mass swept 
down into the valley of the Visp from the Bies- 
gletscher, as if eager to devour the little hamlet 
Randa, which lies on the opposite slope. Fortu- 
nately the vast missile took a direction to the 
north of the village, marking its path with a 
spray of icy fragments and lumps of stone, which 
desolated the neighboring fields at the time. The 
curé of the parish was awakened by a shock which 
tossed up his bed as if a young earthquake were 
gambolling in his apartment. A terrible rush of 
wind succeeded, and this was supposed to be the 
recoil of the air from the rocks which fronted 
the avalanche. Chimneys were thrown down; 
roofs were peeled from the houses; the garnered 
hay was whirled up the mountain side, or strewn 
over the woods; a timber hovel, containing a 
couple of old women, was carried bodily to a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred yards, without in- 
flicting any injury upon its occupants; and up- 
wards of a hundred buildings were damaged or 
destroyed. When Leukerbad—so famous for its 
steaming tanks, filled with a promiscuous throng 
of invalids, who present one of the uncouthest 
spectacles we have ever witnessed—was invaded 
by an avalanche in the year 1719, four of its in- 
habitants were whisked into the air, and tran- 
sported by the blast to some distant meadows, 
where their corpses were subsequently disco- 
vered. 

Frantic, however, as these great masses of snow 
may appear in their movements, there is at times 
something excessively quaint in their doings. A 
forest growing on one side of the valley of Ca- 
lanca, in the Canton of the Grisons, was torn up 
by an avalanche, and conveyed to the other, 
where it was left standing as if on its native site. 
Apparently by way of frolic, a fir-tree was hoisted 
to the top of the parsonage house, and planted 
there as asouvenir of the visit. In 1800, an 
avalanche dashed into the valley of Vorder Rhein, 
near Trons, crossed it to the opposite slope, de- 
stroying many trees and chalets in its progress ; 
then rebounded, mounting the declivity which it 
had just descended ; and thus oscillated until at 
the fourth vibration it fell upon Trons, where it 
expended the residue of its wrath. The inhabi- 
tants of the hamlet of Rueras, in the valley of 
Tawich, in the same canton, went to sleep as usual 
on a certain evening in the year 1749, but, on 
awaking next morning, they found themselves en- 
veloped in darkness. Concluding that the sun 
had not yet risen, they waited for the coming of 
the day. The day, however, came not. Sur- 
prised at its postponement, some of them went to 
their doors, and discovered, to their great horror, 


* Die Wunder der Winter Welt.” Von Friedrich 
Korner. 
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that their houses were buried in snow. An ava- 
lanche had swept them away in the night, yet so 
gently, that their rest had not been disturbed. 
Assistance being rendered, sixty persons were 
rescued, but forty had already perished. 

Many a wonderful case of deliverance from the 
jaws of the avalanche might be related. The 
store-hut of a herdsman in the Canton Wallis 
was overwhelmed by a fall from the Diablere- 
Gletscher—himself being in the place at the 
time. The roof groaned and gradually bent be- 
neath the load, whilst the poor trembling owner, 
cowering in one corner, awaited the moment of 
fracture. At last all was still, but it was the 
frightful stillness of aliving grave. After a while, 
by dint of great exertion, the captive contrived 
to force an opening through the side of the hovel, 
but, on endeavoring to probe the snow with a 
pole, he found that its thickness precluded all 
reasonable expectation of escape. Dismayed, he 
shrank back into his hut, and prepared himself 
to die of hunger and of suffocation. Horrible 
were the hours he spent in solitude and despair. 
Reeovering a little, however, he resolved to make 
a vigorous struggle for life. He seized his hatchet 
and began to excavate a path. The snow and ice 
were so compact, that excessive labor was requi- 
red, and the great blocks of stone which the poor 
man encountered, compelled him to make fre- 
quent détours. Returning to the hut when ex- 


hausted, and supporting himself by means of 


some cheese which he had in store—the air con- 
tained in the crevices of the snow affording suffi- 
cieat pabulum for the lungs—he persisted in his 
task until the edge of the axe was worn away. 
How time flitted in the world beyond, he could 
not conjecture ; but reckoning by his meals, he 
concluded that six weeks had already elapsed, 
when at length the material about him became 
spongier in its texture, and from this circum- 
stance he drew brighter auguries of his release. 
Dig, dig—on he proceeded with his blunted wea- 
pon, until at the expiration of another fortnight 
he emerged from his prison-house, and stood, 
with torn clothes, swollen face, and lacerated 
limbs in presence of the setting sun! The joy 
of that moment was worth half a lifetime of woe. 
Rapidly he made his way into the valley, and 
soon reached the door of the cottage where 
his wife and family resided. By this time it 
was dark. He looked through the window, 
tapped gently, and murmured the words, “Open, 
Maria! thy husband yet lives: he is here.” 
But nine weeks of absence had constrained 
the inmates to regard him as dead, and the 
sight of that excoriated countenance, with its two 
wild staring eyes peering through the casement, 
extorted a cry of terror. Believing that they were 
troubled by an apparition, they ejaculated a pray- 
er to the Virgin for protection, and fastened both 
window and door upon the glowering phantom. 
All attempts to obtain admittance being vain, the 


peasant proceeded to the house of the curé, who, 
on hearing the marvellous tale, gave the poor 
wife his guarantee that the visitor was no goblin, 
but a genuine husband, composed, like other 
husbands, of veritable flesh and blood. 

But if a soft substance like snow is thus ap- 
palling in its effects, what must be the case when 
the avalanche consists of huge masses of rock? 
Almost every Alpine valley is strewn with great’ 
boulders, which have been torn from the neigh- 
boring cliffs, and hurled, amidst smoke and thun- 
der, into the smiling pastures beneath. The sides 
of the hills are scored by stoney streams, which 
look as if they had cut their way through the 
fine forest zones, and then been arrested at a 
stroke. Occasionally an entire mountain-top may 
be said to give way. Let it rest in an inclined 
position upon a bed of soft, slippery material, like 
clay, and if the water should wash out sufficient 
soil to affect its stability, down it will rush with 
that awful impetus which sweeps away men as if 
they were motes, and mows down whole villages 
as if they were grass under the scythe. ‘The 
Rossberg landslip is one of black memory in the 
history of Switzerland. From the summit of the 
Right, the eye may observe the huge scar which 
was made in thisill-omened mountain upwards of 
fifty years ago; and though the spectator stands 
in the presence of an army of hilis, such as the 
world cannot well match—though he sees the sua 
kindle each distant peak, with a light which 
seems unearthly in its beauty, though glancing 
downwards he perccives the morning mists float- 
ing with snowy wings over each fair lake and 
stream, like guardian spirits hoveriag over their 
sleeping charges,—and who that has once hung 
over that magical map will forget its varied fasci- 
nations?—yet, if the gazer had learnt the story 
of the catastrophe of Arth, he will turn with a 
shudder to the terrible wound still gaping in the 
landscape, and sorrowfully track the course of the 
great furrow along which death drove his plough- 
share, in September, 1806. On the second of 
that month, about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
according to Dr. Zay,* who witnessed the scene, 
the upper part of the mountain seemed to be set 
in motion. A mass of earth and rock, three miles 
in length, a thousand feet in breadth, and a hun- 
dred in depth,swept madly into the vale beneath, 
crushing three villages wholly, and a fourth par- 
tially, beneath its stony billows. Part of the de- 
bris was hurled iuto the lake of Lawertz, at a dis- 
tance of five miles, where it filled up one extre- 
mity, and produced a wave upwards of sixty 
feet in height, which deluged the villages on its 
shores. Flights of stones, some of them of enor- 
mous dimensions, swept through the air like 
showers of cannon-balls. Torrents of mud ac- 
companied the eruption. Few escaped who were 
entrapped. Several travellers from Berne, enter- 


* Goldan and seine Gegend.” Von Dr. Karl Zay. 
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ing Goldau just at the time of the slip, were bu- 
ied in the ruins. Between three and four hun- 
ied buildings of various kinds were destroyed, 
ind upwards of four hundred and fifty human 
beings perished. A few minutes (not more than 
ve) sufficed for this terrible transaction. At 
oe moment the landscape lay placid and beauti- 
fal in the lap of the treacherous mountain; at 
snother its loveliness had vanished, and nothing 
remained but a number of shapeless hillocks, be- 
neath which hundreds of men and women had 
heen sadly and suddenly sepulchred. 
(To be concluded.) 


THE POPPY. 


Walking on a summer’s day, my thoughts oc- 
apied by the anticipation of an event I was anx- 
ijouwsly looking forward to, and a feeling of im- 

tience arising at the uncertainty of its result, 
and the probable time which would elapse before 
iteould be acscertained, I almost unconsciously 
picked a poppy in the bud, and opening it, was 
wtonished and delighted to observe that be- 
neath the unsightly exterior the flower was com- 
plete in form and color, the leaves being 
flded up in the neatest manner ready to open. 
Thus it is, I thought, with events that perplex 
1s; the God of providence superintends our mean 
ifairs. He prepares and completes all, and at 
the proper time they will be developed; and, like 
this flower, burst the bud and appear to our 
view. Gracious God, I bless thee for this les- 
wn; enable me to submit to thy will, and wait 
thy time for the unfolding of every event. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 
Ecrope.—We have intelligence that the European 


Congress will meet on the 20th. It is stated that the 
telligerent Powers will only be represented at the Eu- 
ropean Congress by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
and the remaining powers are to send plenipotentia- 
ties. The Paris Patric mentions a rumor that Prince 
Gortschakoff will decline to attend the Congress un- 
less England is represented by some important mem- 
ber of her cabinet. 

The Presse contains an article to the effect that 
England and Sardinia must obtain serious guarantees 
before sending definite answers to the invitation of 
France, and also that a Congress would be impossible 
if the principle of non-intervention has not been ac- 
cepted by all the Powers. 

The Paris Pays publishes the following official list 
of the plenipotentiaries to the Congress of Powers: 

Austria—Reichberg and Metternich. 

Great Britain—Cowley and Wodehouse. 

Prussia—Schleinitz and Pourtales. 

Russia—Gortschakoff and Kisseleff. 

France—Walewski and De Auverhue. 

Spain—De la Rosa and Mons. 

Portugal—Lavaradio and De Paiva. 

The Federal Council of Switzerland intends to ask 
the Congress that the neutrality of Savoy may be 
guaranteed by the Italian Confederation, as it is al- 
ready by Piedmont, in virtue of the treaty of 1815. 
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of plenipotentiaries from Switzerland, when the Con- 
gress deliberates on the application for the neutrality 
of Savoy. 

It is rumored that the Emperor Napoleon will inau- 
gurate the new year by fresh pacific demonstrations. 

A conflict in Hungary seems imminent—one hun- 
dred and eighty Protestant noblemen and gentlemen 
have been imprisoned. 

The weather has been very severe in both Great 
Britain and France. In the former, canal navigation 
had been suspended by ice, and in both countries rail 
way travel has been impeded by snow. The river 
Seine, at Paris, was full of ice at the latest advices. 


Svuzz CanaL.—lIt is stated that the demand of the 
French Ambassador for a firman favorable to the Suez 
Canal project, had been supported by the ministers of 
Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Sardinia. Fuad Pacha 
confessed he had formally engaged himself to refuse 
an authorization to the project. The Turkish cabinet, 
after a stormy discussion of the matter, agreed to the 
request of the Powers which had made the above de- 
mand, to come to an understanding with England in 
the matter. 

The London Post, Lord Palmerston’s organ, asserts 
that if De Lesseps obtains a firman from the Porte, 
sanctioning the Suez canal, he will have succeeded in 
severing Turkey-from Egypt. If the firman confers 
on the company the absolute possession in plain lan- 
guage, the sovereignty of several miles of the banks is 
ceded, and the right conferred of erecting fortresses, it 
forms no part of the policy of England that the inde- 
pendence of a friendly State shall be assailed. It 
forms no part or the interest of England to assist in 
carrying out a scheme wholly impracticable, or of 
which the practicability would be shown in creating, 
for the especial benefit of France, an Egyptian Darda- 
nelles or an Egyptian Gibraltar, and such result we 
may venture to add is not yet contemplated by the 
statesmanship of Lord Palmerston. 


Tur Sanpwica Istanps.— A recent assessment shows 
that the total valuation of all the real estate and per- 
sonal property in the Hawaiian Kingdom is over seven 
millions of dollars. The total amount of taxes levied 
for general purposes was $70,015; for the schools, 
$33,568; and for the roads, $30,247. 

Up to 11th mo. 9, seventy-seven whale ships had 
arrived from the Arctic and Kodiak fleets, with a to- 
tal catch of 24,735 bbls. of oil, averaging 461 to each 
vessel ; fifty-six from the Ochotsk fleet, with 3,003 
bbls., averaging 607 to each vessel, and four vessels 
from the sperm whale grounds, with 1,140 bbls. Sixt 
nine more vessels were expected before all the fleet of 
1859 wasin. Oil at Honolulu was 43c. a gallon. 


Iceseres In Laxe Surertor.—The beauties of our 
northern clime, says the Ontonagon Miner, have com- 
menced forming along the lake shore, not immediately 
on the edge, but varying from 50 to 200 yards from 
the beach, owing to the depth of water. Near the 
shore, where the water is shallow, small cakes of ice 
are crowded together, presenting an uneven surface, 
and so still extending out until the force of the waves 
in deeper water disputes the further encroachments 
on their territory. Here the ice forms in a ledge, and 
the constant dashing of the waves over it, and the 
congelation of the water, continue to pile up the bergs 
higher and higher, until at length their summits rise 
above the reach of the billowy element which created 
them. Some years since, a berg was formed near On- 


tonagon sixty feet in height from the level of the wa- 
ter. 


Tae Boston North ATLANTIC TeLEGRAPH ExpEDI- 


A majority of the representatives to the Congress} 110N.—T. P. Shaffner, writing to the London TZimes 
have expressed themselves favorable to the admission ' under date of ‘ Latitude of 54 deg. 30 min., Hamilton 
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FRIENDS’ 


Inlet, coast of Labrador, Sept. 16,” says: My expedi- 
tion fur the survey of the North Atlantic Telegraph 
route, sailed from Boston on the 29th ult., and arrived 
bere on the 11th inst., having very successfully passed 
some thousand icebergs at sea. My vessel, the barque 
Wyman, sails finely, and 1 hope to reach Glasgow 
early in November. This expedition has in view an 
examination of the route of the telegraph proposed by 
me under grants awarded to me by their Majesties the 
Kings of Denmark, Norway and Sweden. I have ex- 
amined this coast, and find the mouth of Hamilton’s 
Inlet to be the best. A telegraph cable can be brought 
from the sea into the inlet through a very deep channel 
with a fine sandy bottom. This entrance is so deep 
that bergs cannot reach the cable at the bottom. The 
weather is very fine. We have no frosts, snow or ice 
to interfere with our work. I have seen enough to 
fy me that so far as this coast is concerned there 
will be no difficulty in bringing a telegraph cable to 
a safe landing. I expect to sail from here on the 
next change of wind for South Greenland, and will 
sound the ocean es I go along. I will then visit Ice- 
land, the Faroe Isles, and thence to Glasgow. 
I send this by a fisherman to Newfoundland, for it 
to be mailed from there, and I have no means of pay- 
ing the postage. 


NortHern Scuoot TracuErs.—The Virginia Legis- 
lature met last Tuesday, and inaugurated its proceed- 
ings in the House of Delegatee by passing a resolution 
, that the committee of schools and colleges inquire 
into the expediency of reporting a bill prohibiting 
school commissioners throughout the commonwealth 
from subscribing to any teacher, male or female, who 
hails from the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, unless 
they shall have resided in the State of Virginia for at 
least ten successive years previous.” 


Tae NavtioaL Scnoot 1n Boston.—The Boston 
Journal states a ship has been purchased for $12,000, 
as a Nautical School for the boys of the Reform School. 
The ship will be conveniently fitted up, with good 
light and ventilation, and will accommodate 150 boys 
and the necessary-officers. A practice vessel, brig- 
rigged, of one hundred tons, is also to be purcbased 
for the use of the school. The fitting up of the ships 
will be immediately commenced, and the school will 
probably be in operation in the course of the coming 
spring. 

Arrican Cotton.—A cargo of African cotton is re- 
ported,to have been received at Boston, and it is said to 
be equal to the best Mississippi, in length and fineness 
of staple. 


Srraw Parser Perrectep aT Last.—It is stated in 
in a late English journal that Dr. Collyer has suc- 
ceeded in manufacturing a paper from straw, which 
is in every respect equal to rag paper—many reams 
having already been finished. By his mode of treat- 
ing the straw he splits it and separates the silica and 
gluten without in any way injuring the fibre. Baron 
Liebig has pronounced a very favorable opinion of 
the invention. 


A Universat Laneuace.—A Serb, named Moses 
Paitsch, is now in Vienna, where he is endeavoring 
to bring to the notice of the world a uniform mode of 
writing all languages which he has discovered. The 
basis of his system is the Arabic alphabet. 


Tue Srzamer Vico.—A meeting of the Corn Ex- 
change was held recently to adopt measures to facili- 
tate tne arrival of the Vigo from Liverpool which left 
that port for Philadelphia on the 22d ult. The Vigo 
will reach port next week. A Committee were ap- 
pointed to confer with other bodies upon the subject, 
while $300 were appropriated if necessary, to employ 
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a proper tug to carry the ship through the ice in the 
river if it then exist. 


Coat O11.—We learn from the Kanawha Repub. 
can that M. de Bellot des Minieres and other Ereneh 
gentlemen, who have been residing for some time pagt 
in Charleston, Kanawha county, Va., with a view of 
ascertaining the mineral and agricultural resources of 
western Virginia, are about to commence part of their 
industrial operations for the purpose of developing the 
mineral resonrces of that section of the State, by the 
erection on Cold river, during the summer, of large 
oil works, of about one hundred retorts. and also, at 























the same time, works for the fabrication of ammonia- ED! 
cal salt and coke,from the rich bituminous coal of 
that region. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiourn anpD Mgat.—ihe Flour market presents no Brer 
new feature. There is very little inquiry either for ble ny 
export or home consumption, but holders are firm in Five | 
their demands. The only sales are in a small way to Con 
the trade at $550 a5 75 per barrel for superfine; free 0} 
5 75 a 6 UO for extra; 6 a 6 50 for extra family, and The 
675 a7 50 for fancy lots. Very little doing in Rye office 
Flour or Core Meal. We continue to quote the former 

» ee eents 
at 4 25 and the latter at 3 75 per barrel. the U 

Grain.—There is a fair demand for Wheat, and the 
offerings being light, prices are without change. 9 = 
Small sales of good red at 135 a 136 cts. per bushel. 

White is worth 140a150c. Rye is wortn 93c with cELI 
@ very light supply coming forward, Sales of 3000 
bushels prime dry yellow, corn in the cars at 75¢, 
Oats are unchanged. Pennsylvania are worth 45c 
and 46c and 43c and 44c for Delaware. Ji 

CLoverseEp is coming forward more freely, and the § died 
demand for it is active. Sales of 500 bushels at Hen 
5 25 a 5 44 for 64 lbs. No change in Timothy or h 
Flaxseed. ‘The latter is wanted at 1 56 per vusbel. rs 

1s 
YOUNG MAN, Member of the Society of Friends | Piet 
trom the country, wishes a situation in some kind ” 

of business in this city; among Friends is preferred. J the 
Please inquire of W. W. M., 324 south Fifth St., Phila, pare 
lst mo. 7, 1860. they 
AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. The 2d semi- J pp 
term of 20 weeks is to begin 20th of 2d month. § extr 
‘he charge, in full, for board and tuition, per term of J hay, 
20 weeks, is $45, or at the rate per week ot $2}. read 

Circulars with references sent by applying to either fath 

subscriber SIDNEY AVERILL, atl 
ELMINA AVERILL, buil 
West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y., prov 
lst mo. 8, 1860. Proprietors. perf 
YOUNG WOMAN having had some experience or) 

A in teaching, and possessing a certificate of quali- an 
fication, is desirous of a situation in a family school. § pare 
Address C. CLEMENT, he § 
12 mo. 17,—3t. Paulsboro, N. J. hav. 
PRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR BOTH od 
SEXES, Loudon Co., Va. The next session will | "2° 
commence the 3d of 10th mo. Tem 

Terms $115 for 40 weeks, payable quarterly in ad- § cou 
vance. Languages and Drawings extra. he 1 

It is hoped that Friends interested will avail them- | mor 
selves of the preference by entering pupils early. Ap- int 
ply, for particulars, to 

GEO. A. NEWBOLD, to 
Purcelville, Loudon Co., Ya. He 


8th mo. 6, 1859.—6m. 





Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn’a Bank: 


